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The medicine show technique is not as far outmoded as we'd 
like to believe. There are still people who think they can di- 
agnose their own diseases and treat them successfully with 
patent medicines. Doctors know the real dangers of self-diag- 
nosis and self-treatment. 


Patients often think that deafness, too, is relatively simple, 
that it is merely a matter of degree. They delude themselves 
with thinking that simple amplification—hearing-trumpet style 
—is all that is required of a hearing aid. 


Doctors know that every person loses his hearing in an in- 
dividual way; some lose first one part of the scale and others 
another. One should not logically expect the patient himself to 
adjust his own hearing aid so as to match successfully his hearing 
loss as can be shown on a scientifically recorded audiogram. 


Sonotone products are on 

the list of AMA Council N Y i ' N E 

accepted devices. 

provides hundreds of possible combinations of carefully 
selected elements to produce the personal hearing aid 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE for a particular pattern of deafness as revealed by the 
ee Audiographic Chart, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 
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THE EFFICACY OF ACOUSTIC PROGRAMS* 


By Avam J. Sortint, M.A. 


HERE are many students at various 

levels of schooling who are hard of 
hearing and who suffer from a scholastic 
and social standpoint because of it. In the 
event that hard of hearing students are 
found, is it feasible to conclude that an 
acoustic training program will improve 
their hearing, scholastic standing and, even 
more important, their total social ade- 
quacy? The question arises as to which 
type of program is best, an Auditory Train- 
ing Program or an Aural Rehabilitation 


Program including Auditory Training, 
Speechreading and training employing 


hearing aids; a program which includes 
speechreading or a program which excludes 
it; a program which is conducted with 
hearing aids or a program conducted with- 
out hearing aids. The purpose of this pa- 
per is to review the available literature with 
the purpose of trying to determine which 
type of program is the most successful for 
hard of hearing individuals. 

Johnson and Siegenthaler' at the State 
University of Michigan have been conduct- 
ing an Auditory Training Program for 
hearing aid users in which the patient goes 
through an extensive program designed to 
serve deafened adults who have moderate 
degrees of hearing loss and have recently 
acquired individual hearing aids. The goals 
of the training are: (1) To improve per- 
sonal-social attitudes and relationships by 
understanding and accepting one’s hearing 
problem, (2) To learn the care, operation, 
and limitations of the hearing aid, (3) To 
increase tolerance for amplified sound, (4) 
To i improve sound localization ability, (5) 
To i improve perception of speech by train- 


*A paper presented before the New England Speech 
Association at its convention in Boston, Nov. 23-24. 
1951. Mr. Sortini is Director of the Hearing Clinic 
at the Children’s Medical Center, Children’s Hospital 
300 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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ing with the use of a hearing aid. No 
speechreading instruction is given at all 
and the authors’ report indicates that afte: 
training (1) the tolerance level of the pa- 
tient increases, (2) sound localization abil- 
ity increases and (3) there is a general in- 
crease in discrimination ability. 

Kinkade? feels that speechreading in- 
struction should be the first step in a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation for the acoustically 
handicapped, that it is an integral part of 
otologic therapy, and is indicated in all 
cases of chronic or progressive acoustic 
impairment entailing a considerable hear- 
ing loss within the speech range. 

Morley* conducted an experimental hear- 
ing program in which hearing aids and a 
six weeks summer program of instruction 
in acoustic training, speechreading, speech 
and correlated experience activities were 
provided for a group of hard of hearing 
children for whom no further medical 
treatment was indicated and for whom no 
special class facilities were available. Acous- 
tic examinations were made prior to the 
program at the time of the hearing aid 
selection, at the conclusion of the training 


program, and approximately six months 
later. Achievement, general ability, per- 


sonality, and social adjustment tests were 
made during the program and approxi- 
mately six months later. The results seemed 
to indicate (1) a number of the children 
showed noticeable improvement over the 
first aided threshold, (2) using the hearing 
aids, five of the children showed steady, 
average academic growth after returning 
to school (such growth as would be ex- 
pected of average hearing pupils), (3) 
with the exception of one child, the chil- 
dren maintained scores in the Median S 
Score, Mental Age, and I.Q. comparable to 
those achieved on the first test (in two 








cases noticeable improvement was made), 
(4) taking the group as a whole, the most 
general improvements were discernible in 
freedom from nervous symptoms, school 
relations, freedom from withdrawal ten- 
dencies, and happiness. Not all the children 
showed marked improvement in_ these 
items, but the majority showed some. The 
item in which none showed improvement 
was community relations. 


Pennsylvania Study 

An interesting experiment was performed 
on 367 children resident in the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf by Hughson 
et al. Of this group, 249 members had 
never received auricular training up to the 
time of the study; 118 were enrolled in 
auricular classes. In general, the compari- 
son of the two groups shows that the speech 
of the children given auricular training 
tends more toward that of a normal child 
than does that of the oral training group. 
Under all conditions of residual auditory 
acuity the speech of the children trained 
by the auricular method is superior to that 
of the other children. In children trained 
by the auricular method there is continuous 
improvement in speech characteristics with 
duration of training. No comparable im- 
provement is observed for children trained 
by the oral method. 

Doerfler® feels that a very important 
function of a Hearing Society is to provide 
training facilities which should include 
Speechreading, Speech Improvement, and 
Auditory Training. Doerfler states that 
the role of Auditory Training in the suc- 
cessful fitting of hearing aids cannot be 
overemphasized and that if it were feasible 
he would suggest a basic course for everv 
new hearing aid user. 

In a program to improve residual hear- 
ing conducted by Goodfellow® he empha- 
sized the following points: (1) Adaptation 
to frequency distortion (i.e., does practice 
in listening to distorted speech help one 
recognize distorted speech sounds, and also, 
does exposure to distorted speech have any 
effect on comprehension of normally re- 
produced speech sounds); (2) Clarifica- 
tion of phonetic concept (i.e., the phonetic 
alphabet was taught on the assumption that 
a clear concept for phonetic elements that 
make up speech will aid a person in recog- 
nizing sounds when they are heard); (3) 
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Use of incidental cues contained in gross 
pattern of speech such as attack on indi. 
vidual sounds, temporal and intensity rela- 
tionships, and transitional noises. The re. 
sults, after four months of instruction (one 
hour per week) showed not only a sig. 
nificant improvement in all the speech per- 
ception scores but also a reputedly im. 
proved conversational ability in the accus- 
tomed social environment. 


Naval Program 


During World War II at the United 
States Naval Hospital in Philadelphia an 
extensive Hearing and Speech Rehabilita- 
tion Program was developed by Pauls et 
al.? The goal of the program is to recon- 
dition the patient so that he will be able to 
once again lead a normal, socially and eco- 
nomically sufficient life. The program is 
centered in two closely correlated courses: 
(1) Speechreading and (2) Auditory 
Training. The degree, type and duration 
of the hearing loss and the prognosis for 
each patient control the emphasis put upon 
each of these elements in the retraining 
program. The philosophy at the hospital 
is that every person who can profit from 
the use of a hearing aid should wear one 
as soon as possible. Only six out of 2,787 
patients handled at the hospital have had 
so little residual hearing as to find a hear- 
ing aid useless. And even those with a 
profound loss, typically perceiving only 
two or three measurable frequencies in 
both ears, profit greatly from the amplifica- 
tion furnished by an aid; they can usually 
distinguish some speech sounds and are 
thus helped to fill in the visual gaps of 
speechreading; and, equally important, re- 
ceive sound cues as vibrations which di- 
rect their attention to activities around 
them. The Auditory Training has four 
objectives (1) to condition the rehabilitee 
to amplified sound, (2) to instruct him in 
the care and use of his hearing aid in va- 
rious situations, (3) to present the foun- 
dation for an understanding of. functional 
hearing, and (4) to consider post service 
problems relative to social and economic 
adjustments. The value of group therapy 
in Speechreading as well as Auditory 
Training is stressed. It is felt that through 
the free interchange of experience and 
ideas the patients develop intelligent habits 
of thinking about their disability. 
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Goldstein® defines his Acoustic Method 
as “stimulation or education of the hearing 
mechanism and its associated sense-organs 
by sound vibration as applied either by 
voice or any sonorous instrument. This 
definition is comprehensive enough to in- 
clude: (1) voice and musical sounds di- 
rected through the physiological tract of 
the ear either to the peripheral or central 
auditory areas, (2) sound vibration as 
sensed by tactile impression to interpret 
pitch, rhythm, accent, volume and inflec- 
tion, (3) analysis of speech sounds by 
tactile differentiation, (4) synthesis and 
speech construction by tactile impression, 
(5) sound waves and their significance as 
appreciated by optical perception.” Hear- 
ing aids are utilized whenever possible and 
Goldstein feels that the greatest asset which 
may be found for the hard of hearing indi- 
vidual is the efficient teaching and learninz 
of speechreading. 

Ewing® tested 100 patients with an aver- 
age hearing loss of 62 db and obtained the 
following results in the ability of the pa- 
tient to follow sentence lists: (1) unaided 
hearing without speechreading, 21 per cent; 
(2) unaided hearing with speech reading, 
64 per cent; (3) individual hearing aids 
without speechreading, 64 per cent; (4) 
individual hearing aids with speechreading, 
90 per cent. 

In a recent article by Browd,’® he points 
the goal of his program at giving acoustic 
training to hard of hearing people who are 
unable to wear a hearing aid. He suggests 
using speechreading when patients have a 
fifty or greater decibel loss, but with pa- 
tients that have a loss under fifty decibels 
he feels that no speechreading should be 
employed because nothing is gained by it. 
On the contrary, he concludes. it detracts 
from the program; because the patient’s 
attention is directed toward visual stimuli 
instead of auditory stimuli. Thus. Browd 
deliberately omits the formal teaching of 
speechreading in cases without a severe 
hearing loss. 


Summary 


A survey was made of the available lit- 
erature to determine which type of Acous- 
tic program is most successful for the hard 
of hearing individual. 

As a rule, Acoustic programs follow the 
nature of an Aural Rehabilitation program 
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and employ auditory training, speech- 
reading, and hearing aids. 

Most Acoustic programs utilize a group 
hearing aid, or individual hearing aids, 
and in the case of the latter, give instruc- 
tions in their use and care. 

Although most Acoustic programs stress 
the importance of giving speechreading in- 
struction, some programs omit it complete- 
ly, others omitting it unless the patient has 
an average loss of 50 decibels or more. 

Although evidence seems to indicate thal 
the Aural Rehabilitation program employ- 
ing auditory training, speechreading, and 
hearing aids is the most favorable type of 
Acoustic Training program, it would seem 
that improvement can also be effected for 
the acoustically handicapped individual 
with other types of programs including o: 
excluding speechreading, including or ex- 
cluding hearing aids. The type of program 
which is best suited for a hard of hearing 
individual depends on the needs of the pa- 
tient and the goal of the program. It 
should not matter how the improvement is 
brought about as long as the method used 
is successful, the hard of hearing individual 
is benefited and is better able to take his 
place in society beside his “hearing” brother. 
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Notes from the Hearing Aid Field 


By JosePHINE B, TIMBERLAKE 


HE field of hearing aids has become 
a very active one, with new instru- 
ments, or new models of older ones, 
appearing so rapidly that even people in 
close contact with work for the hard of 
hearing find it hard to keep up with them. 

“What kind of receiver is that you are 
wearing?” demanded an audiologist a few 
days ago of one of the workers at the Volta 
Bureau. “I thought I could recognize any 
of them, but there’s something different 
about that.” 

“It sounds as different as it looks, too,” 
was the reply. “It’s that new Audivox re- 
ceiver—you know, the Audivox people took 
over the Western Electric. The instrument 
is the same one I’ve had for some time. All 
I did was send back the old receiver and 
plug in the new one, and I wasn’t living in 
the same world at all! I can hardly believe 
what a difference it makes—especially in 
noisy places and at a concert. The noise 
doesn’t bother me half so much, and music 
really sounds like music!” 

Several members of the Volta Bureau 
staff are hard of hearing. All of them and 
a number of their friends are experienced 
hearing aid users, and are always glad to 
iry out and comment on anything new in 
the line of amplification; and the VOLTA 
Review is glad to publish the news about 
anything that seems likely to help more 
people learn how to carry on their daily 
activities in spite of impaired hearing. 

Within recent months, in addition to the 
little Audivox receiver, three new models 
have been sent in by their manufacturers 
for experiments of this kind, and it is a 
pleasure to say that all three will certainly 
prove definitely helpful. They differ in 
size, weight, and volume, and will naturally 
differ in suitability for customers with 
varying degrees of hearing loss. Two of 
them, the Gem and the Rochester, are in 
the “very small” class. The third, the new 
5-tube Telex, is larger and heavier than 
some other models made by the same com- 
pany, but is correspondingly more power- 
ful. 

All of the persons who tried the Roches- 
ter were enthusiastic about its performance 
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and surprised at the amount of volume it 
could deliver despite its small size. Two 
users with hearing losses as great as 75 
decibels found themselves able to wear it 
at home or at work and carry on their daily 
activities with ease. Another, whose hear- 
ing impairment is less severe, wore ii in 
church with excellent results. Others found 
that they could use it in comfort, at mini- 
mum volume. 

The little Gem is undoubtedly one of the 
smallest hearing aids on the market today, 
and everybody who saw it exclaimed “Oh, 
how lovely!” All of the experimenters 
agreed that it was especially well suited for 
persons with moderate losses, but even in 
a case with an average loss of 60 decibels, 
it proved entirely comfortable and _satis- 
factory for all customary activities. 

The new Telex (“Model 952”) has eye- 
appeal also, and has it in a spot that. un- 
like most hearing aid microphones, is not 
concealed from public view. In other words, 
while its amplifier and batteries are con- 
cealed in the usual way, it also offers an 
extension microphone to be worn outside 
the clothing. It looks like a very lovely 
ornament, and since there is no clothing 
brush across its surface, it makes listening 
far more comfortable and pleasant. 

This idea is not new—it was described 
on page 508 of the VoLtTa REview for No- 
vember 1951—but it has not always been 
carried out so successfully. It has often 
been said that the reduction in volume 
caused by extending the microphone made 
its use impractical except for cases in which 
the loss was slight. In the case of this new 
Telex that does not seem to be true. Of the 
six users who tried it in the Volta Bureau 
experiments, three are unable, without a 
hearing aid, to hear loud speech even one 
foot from the ear. Yet all of them, as well 
as the three with more moderate losses, 
made such comments as “excellent hearing 
aid,” “fine tone, good for music,” “I could 
turn it much too strong for me,” “The dis- 
crimination was excellent.” 

It is not necessary to use the extension 
microphone—a microphone in the case 

(See “Notes,” page 234) 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


HERE have been various comments in 

these columns recently concerning 
what should be the proper attitude toward 
the deaf youngster in the family: whether 
he should be permitted special indulgences 
because he is deaf, or whether he should be 
regarded and treated as just another mem- 
ber of the group with exceptions made only 
in situations wherein his lack of hearing 
plays a role. It is a discussion that con- 
tinues. Also recurrent is the one regarding 
methods of communication, in and out of 


school. 


Getting Adjusted 

(Ann is seven, is one of six children, and 
has been in school for several years.) 

This finds us happily located on our own 
little five acre farm. The place is exactly 
what we were praying for for the past two 
years, and just 80 miles from Ann’s school. 
She comes home on the bus with another 
deaf student every other Friday and then 
we parents take turns taking them back 
Sunday afteroons. 

Last summer was an especially wonder- 
ful one. Ann was home; we had a lot of 
visiting relatives and visited a few in re- 
turn. We spent so many hours in the creek 
that all of the children learned to swim, ex- 
cept baby Jim, and he did learn to dive like 
a porpoise. Ann didn’t like to get her head 
under water but when the other children 
started paddling around, she couldn't stand 
itand started out for herself. Being a very 
determined person, she took it more seri- 
ously than most and had a nice powerful 
stroke by the time August eased around. 
She insisted we take plenty of pictures of 
her swimming so she could prove it to the 
kids back at school. 

There was a lot of homework to be done 
during the summer and Ann worked dili- 
gently the first few weeks she came home, 
but then she slacked off when she noticed 
that Tom and Sue didn’t have any lessons 
todo. I made up some work for them, but 
swimming and watermelons and_ lazy 
Louisiana weather (it was the hottest I 
have experienced) slowed down the home- 
work to a standstill. After school time be- 
gan looming over us Ann went back to 
work, but there were a lot of blank pages 
in the book she took back to school. 
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How hard it is to decide about the proper 
schooling for our deaf children, and how 
much harder it is to realize that our chil- 
dren can get along without us very well! 
It was quite a blow to my ego when Ann 
got to the stage where she needed someone 
better qualified than I was in teaching her 
to speak. The tears I shed were mostly for 
myself, I fear, because after we placed Ann 
in her residential school, the Sister wrote 
that she stopped crying for us within a half 
hour. How sad when we went for our first 
visit a month later and kept her out until 
she was tired and begged us to take her 
back to school! But how good it all is now 
to see her developing speech, with each 
year diminishing her handicap; and best of 
all, to know that she is contented to be 
with us at home and just as happy to return 
to her school friends. We were certainly 
fortunate to find her school, and have never 
regretted the decision. 

A problem that has been present for 
years has become greater in the last few 
months. This problem is the partiality 
shown the handicapped child and the re- 
sulting jealousy of the hearing children in 
our family. There isn’t one of the five who 
hasn’t said, “I wish I were deaf like Ann 
so people would give me a lot of things!” 

Ann always makes friends, and whenever 
she is home they come by to see her and 
bring her presents of some nature: clothes, 
jewelry, candy, etc. I think the other chil- 
dren resent most of all the fact that Ann 
gets so much attention and praise. You ex- 
pect partiality of grandparents and aunts 
and uncles, but in Ann’s case, she is the 
favorite from the boss to the hired help. 

Loving all of our offspring just the same, 
we find it hard to face the fact that other 
people don’t. We do appreciate the kindli- 
ness and generosity and compassion, but, 
oh, the friction in the family when some- 
one comes bearing gifts for Ann! We want 
Ann to be just one of the children and not 
a spoiled darling, but what can we do? 

Ann likes the little place out here as 
much as the others do, and her weekends 
are crammed full of picking wild flowers, 
feeding the dogs and cats and chickens, 
watching the calf frolic in the pen, superin- 
tending the milking, and looking after the 
five Shetland ponies we are pasturing for 
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some friends. She comes in from the bus, 
slips out of her best dress and into some 
jeans, and runs out with the children to 
see if everything is just as she left it. She 
already knows many of the Baton Rouge 
streets (we are seven miles from the city 
limits) and can tell me when to turn to go 
to visit our different friends . . . and the 
drive-in theatre is what she thinks Friday 
night was made for. It helps make up for 
our not having a television set like the one 
at school. It is a pleasure to take her to 
church and Sunday School, for she is such 
a well behaved little lady . . . finally. 
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Means of Communication Again 


(Jean and Tommy are 9 and 71% re- 
spectively.) 

Last summer we took the children to 
Johns Hopkins for examinations to deter- 
mine the amount of hearing they each had. 
They have been through clinics before but 
not at Hopkins. Tommy’s report indicated 
practically a total loss for speech in both 
ears but Jean has some residual hearing in 
each ear. I was told she could continue to 
wear a hearing aid of the same make as 
she had before and so we bought her a new 
one. After she was home from school a few 
weeks with her new aid, her speech im- 
proved considerably, and she seemed to 
become more normal again. After the chil- 
dren have been in school for a year where 
there is so much signing after class, they 
do not seem to know how to act when they 
are at home in a completely oral situation. 

Jean went back to school again this fall 
for one more trial. She went into the inter- 
mediate department. She is having excel- 
lent work in the classroom, but to me, it 
does not matter how well she is taught 
orally in the classroom if she does nothing 
but sign from one o’clock on, each day and 
weekend. In her building, the hearing 
housemothers sign to the children and I 
just discovered that Jean’s own house- 
mother is a deaf mute. I have been doing 
a lot of thinking the past few weeks and I 
believe I will end up by bringing Jean home 
and teaching her myself. I hate to be a 
chronic complainer about signing, but after 
nine years of being around two deaf chil- 
dren, I still insist they should not be 


signers. Mrs. J. N. 
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A Happy School Situation 


(Roddy uses a hearing aid despite test 
results showing more than a 100 decibel 
loss in each ear. He has always been a day 
pupil.) 


Roddy is “one of the boys” at school 
now. (He entered last April.) We know 
that every phase of his education is being 
taken care of there in a manner which is be- 
yond expectation. As critical as we may 
have seemed to be in past letters, we are 


more than rewarded for getting Roddy 
here. Perhaps you folks might be inter- 


ested in why we feel so secure about Roddy’s 
being in his new school. There is abso- 
lutely nothing false there. The authorities 
make the pupils and their parents toe the 
mark in their rules, but every rule is sound 
and made for the realistic and well-justified 
well-being of the children. There are no 
excessive rules and the children, the teach- 
ers, and all the employees of the school are 
happy and content. They work hard and 
they play hard and they are in a healthy 
environment at all times. 

We are not the lone exceptions to the 
residential status of the school. Three or 
four other children are day pupils and live 
at home with their parents. For our having 
Roddy live at home we have certain rules 
and although we were not 
threatened, we are led to believe that 
Roddy’s continued enrollment as a day pu- 
pil depends upon our cooperation. For one 
thing, he has to be at school seven days 
every week. The academic work from Mon- 
day through Friday is from 8:30 to 3. Art 
work, physical education, and shop work 
are “after school” activities. His group has 
shop on Saturday and he has to be there. 
(Incidentally, we couldn’t keep him away 
if we tried, he is so anxious to be at all 
classes.) On Sunday he must attend re 
ligious training, which is non-denomina- 
tional. The boys and girls go to their 
chosen religious services at another time on 
Sunday morning, but the school has its own 
approach to this subject with the full ap- 
proval of all Protestant, Catholic, and He- 
brew powers in this area. 

Roddy is not yet 9 years old and is in the 
first part of the middle school. His home 
work last night was to conjugate ten verbs 

some present, some past and some future, 


to follow 
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as well as some negatively and some inter- 
rogatively. The foundation they get in 
grammar is terrific. 

The policies of the school have been 
founded on long, successful experience and 
well-considered judgment. These policies 
apply to all phases of the school life, and 
management of the entire program is strict. 
There are three divisions, each with a su- 
pervisor who is responsible for supervising 
and coordinating all work. Generally speak- 
ing, each group, the lower, the middle, and 
the upper school, has a four year course, 
but no child is promoted from one to an- 
other until he has passed established stand- 
ards in the way of achievement tests and is 
ready in the judgment of teachers and su- 
pervisor to move ahead. By the same token, 
it need not take four years in each school 
if a child shows both the ability and the ac- 
complishment to go ahead faster. We do 
not know all about the school since Roddy 
has had only six months there, but it has 
our confidence and we know that they do 
not avoid being frank with parents. As the 
Superintendent said at a recent meeting, “If 
you don’t hear from us, everything is all 
right, because you surely will be hearing 
from us if everything is not all right.” 

Roddy loves it here and we are starting 
to get the impression that they are pleased 
with him and his work. We are getting 
good reports, and woe be unto us if he 
doesn’t keep deserving good reports. They 
are realistic, they set high standards which 
they know from experience can be met, and 
they work efficiently to meet these stand- 
ards. They do not underestimate the ability 
of deaf children. (We have held that 
against so many professional as well as 
non-professional people working with the 


deaf! ) 


Mrs. N., don’t lower your high standards. 
We fully recognize a school’s difficulty in 
hiring the type needed to do the job these 
days, and we wouldn’t want to condemn 
deafmutes as poor help, speaking in a gen- 
eral way, but in our opinion, a deafmute 
cannot help the training of a deaf child in 
an oral school any more than she could do 
a job of answering a telephone for the fire 
department. You seem to be eating your 
heart out with the conditions as you judge 
them at school, and it seems that you and 
the principal should talk the matter over. 
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Perhaps you could convince him that a 
better job can be done despite the recog- 
nized obstacles, or perhaps he could con- 
vince you that a better job is aboslutely 
impossible. Maybe there is something you 
could do to help him by getting a parents’ 
group to back him up some way—or some- 
thing! 


Mrs. Mac I. 


Much to be Thankful For 


(Rad is 10%, has an 80 decibel hearing 
loss, and used to live in the residential 
school to which he now travels daily.) 


[ have just reread the correspondence 
course of the Tracy Clinic that I took when 
Rad was three. I found a letter from Har- 
riet Montague in which the last paragraph 
reads, “Keep on reading and working and 
planning and you will see great things 
some day, and look back and wonder what 
you worried about so long ago. That isn’t 
just a rosy dream, I’ve seen it happen.” 
And it is true! Rad has done far better 
than I would ever have dreamed possible 
at the time the letter was written. Of course, 
I give most of the credit to his school, but 
I think Rad himself deserves quite a lot of 
it, and I feel that we have helped some. 
That is indeed something to be thankful for 
at this Thanksgiving time. 

When Rad started, at the age of 9, mak- 
ing the trip to school by bus, with two 
transfers, I went with him each morning 
and after him in the afternoon. I told him 
to let me know when he felt he wanted to 
go alone. After one week, he said: ““Tomor- 
row I will go to school alone,” and he did. 
We have met more people who know Rad 
from the bus trips. We were having lunch 
one day in town (not a small place you 
know), when a young girl at the next table 
came over and said, “you must be Rad’s 
mother and dad.” Then she told us about 
knowing him on the bus. She said the bus 
driver knew him too. One day Rad took 
his coin collection to school. He told us he 
had shown it to the bus driver. We got a 
big kick out of that. We just knew the bus 
driver loved looking at the coins while driv- 
ing, taking fares, etc.! but he must have 
looked . . . and so, I agree with Mrs, E., 
that most people are kind. 

Mrs. R. K A. 


(See “Parents,” page 230) 
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THE RESTORATION OF MARJORIE 
By Rutu M. Bricker 


ARJORIE, a shy little girl of seven, 

was enrolled in our public school 
last September. She had almost no verbal 
communication. The school nurse said she 
could not get an audiogram for her. Marj- 
orie lived in a world of her own. She 
would not play with other children her 
own age. She just watched. She would not 
join in group games, nor would she take 
part in class work. I did not push her in 
any way. I just made sure she knew she 
was wanted, and at every opportunity | 
talked close to her ear in short sentences 
about what was going on. 

About the third week of school we final- 
ly got earphones on her by easy stages. It 
took four days. Always some adult had to 
hold her hand when the phones were on. 
At first Marjorie did not even respond to 
her own name, although we felt sure she 
had residual hearing. The rhythmic “See 
Saw, Marjorie Daw” finally caught her at- 
tention so that she began to listen. In a 
week’s time she could listen without hold- 
ing someone’s hand. 

On October 20th, the Crippled Children’s 
Society of El Centro bought our school two 
new hearing aids. I took Marjorie and 
another child down town for a fitting. The 
other child was purposely fitted first. All 
this time Marjorie was tightly holding on 
to my hand. When her turn came. she 
seemed happy to have the harness and the 
aid put on. She didn’t mind trying on dif- 
ferent sized earplugs. When all was done. 
she smiled a great big smile which she lit- 
erally wore all the rest of the day. Then 
as time went on, with the help of the aid, 
she began to say more and more single 
words, and to take an interest in what was 
going on around her. But still no svntax. 

Marjorie loves to be kidded. One day at 
lunch she spilled beans on her precious 
hearing aid. Quickly she indicated that she 
wanted me to come around and help her 
take the aid out of the holder and put it on 
the table where it would be safe. This be- 
came routine for us at lunch time. One 
day, to make conversation, | looked over 
at the empty holder and asked, “No 
beans?” She got a tremendous kick out of 


*Oalif. State Consultant for the Hard of Hearing 
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this. She looked down into the container 
carefully and then triumphantly cackled, 
“No beans!” Hardly a lunch time goes by 
that we do not play the game with spinach, 
potatoes, or whatever she has on her plate. 

On December 20th, Mrs. Vivian Lyn- 
delle* came to see us and made some much- 
needed audiograms. Marjorie held on to 
my hand all the way down to the room 
where the examinations were being given. 
We watched Mrs. Lyndelle finish a boys 
audiogram. Then it was Marjorie’s turn. 
She let go of my hand, sat on the chair in- 


(See “Marjorie,” page 228) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


Y friends, and the friends of the 

hard of hearing and the deaf general- 
ly, have been getting about. There is an 
increasing urge on the part of teachers 
and students to travel and exchange ex- 
periences, and American foundations are 
making it easier for foreign teachers of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing to visit 
American schools and institutions. With- 
in the past few months, I have had the 
privilege of knowing teachers from Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway, Italy, South Af- 
rica, a school superintendent from Den- 
mark traveling on a United Nations Fel- 
lowship, and any number of observers from 
Australia and New Zealand traveling on 
grants from American foundations. 

These meetings are all too short, and the 
discussions with all these individuals just 
skim the surface. I have the feeling con- 
tinually that if I could have a few weeks 
with almost any of these people I would 
learn something important. But they are 
as eager to find out about us as we are to 
learn about them, and in our effort to put 
our best feet foremost for their benefit. 
we somehow forget to learn all that we 
might from their conversation. 

I had lunch just last week with a gentle- 
man from Denmark, and throughout the 
meal kept thinking that he had the answers 
to many of my questions, if I could just 
think of the right questions. I did ask a 
few, but not always the right ones; yet the 
answers were interesting. 

“What first struck you when you reached 
the United States? I mean, what impres- 
sed you most?” 

“The food,” he answered readily. “The 
quality and variety of it, although it is very 
expensive.” 

“What next?” 

“Automobiles. The numbers of cars you 
have everywhere.” 

“What about less tangible values?” 

He hesitated. 

“Do you feel that our democracy is 
shown in our everyday life?” I prodded. 

“America is not so democratic a coun- 
try as Denmark,” he said. “For one thing, 
you have nothing like our cooperatives.” 

“Our farmers have cooperatives for 
marketing,” I hazarded. 

“It is not the same. Although Denmark 
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is a monarchy, the democratic spirit is 
very strong with us. Our king is a symbol.” 
“A symbol of continuity?” I ventured. - 
“Yes, you might call it that. Something 
stable and reliable.” 


We were interrupted, and that was the 
end of that. I should like to have gone on 
with the conversation. This was a wise 
man and a very human one, and his knowl- 
edge was not confined to his chosen field 
of work, which happened to be the educa- 
tion of the deaf. I could have learned a lot 
from him, given the opportunity. I felt the 
same way with a young teacher from Fin- 
land and another from Denmark and 
still another from South Africa. They 
were more impressionable than the Danish 
gentleman, and more excited over America 

—“Oh, everything in America is so wonder- 
ful!”—and yet they, too, were learning, 
comparing and making up their minds, 
and I kept hoping we were answering their 
questions in the right way, and giving them 
something of value to take back with them. 


Americans in Paris 


The other side of the picture is con- 
tained in letters I have had from Ameri- 
cans in foreign lands. Here, for instance, 
is one from a friend of mine who now 
makes her home in France: ; 


Dear Molly Mather: 

We have been in Europe over a year now, and 
when we ask ourselves why we stay on, the 
answer is simple: We like it here. Life in Paris, 
just as a day to day proposition, is interesting, 
colorful and stimulating. The Europeans are very 
poor, and one does see so much poverty in 
France! Yet the French people have managed 
to hold on to the priceless attribute—gaiety. One 
sees it in everything, this strong will to make 
the best of life and to enjoy it, even in the way 
the language is spoken. In the class in French 
I have been attending for some months, we are 
often reminded of the melody of the French 
language, and that it must not be merely intoned 
but chanted in order to realize its innate quality. 

We spent 25 wonderful days in Spain in 
January. The large cities, like Madrid, and 
Valencia, appear to be thriving. There is plenty 
of food, and people are well dressed. There are 
not many signs left of the Spanish Civil War, not 
any that meet the casual eye, anyhow. We have 
been very uplifted by many things, mostly those 
of ancient vintage—the Alhambra in Granada and 
the Moorish Mosque in Cordova—but the most 
thrilling of all in the way of immediate, exciting 
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pleasure, was the Flamengo singing and dancing 
we saw in Madrid. 

As you know, the United Nations had its yearly 
pow-wow in Paris in December. I went to one 
of the conferences of the Committee on Human 
Rights, of which Mrs. Roosevelt is a member. 
It was a fascinating experience, but, sad to say, 
this committee is also now divided into two op- 
posing blocs. Generally, however, although there 
is much futile discussion going on, the impres- 
sion is that the delegates, vis-a-vis, are not as 
vituperative this year as formerly, and_ this 
diminution of antagonisms, small as it is, has 
raised optimistic hopes in some quarters. 

I heard Mrs. Roosevelt, Benjamin V. Cohen, 
Dr. Luben, and othegs tell what they expected of 
the United Nations meetings this year. 

The only thing I miss here in Paris is Molly 
Mather’s column! We have no permanent ad- 
dress, and magazines get lost on the way, so we 
have given up most of our magazine subscrip- 
tions. Write! 

Dora Fox CoHEen 
Paris, France 


Homeward Bound from Australia 


How I would like to be going to Europe 
this summer! I envy the writer of the above 
letter her opportunity to absorb Paris in a 
leisurely fashion, not having to rush about 
sight-seeing with guidebook in hand. What 
I should really like to do is to spend some 
weeks in Paris and some weeks in London 
and some weeks in Copenhagen and some 
weeks in Oslo, with time just to sit on a 
park bench in each metropolis and just sit 
and realize that I am sitting on a park 
bench in Paris or London or Oslo or 
Copenhagen, and am absorbing the atmos- 
pheric currents in the vicinity of that par- 
ticular bench. I was struck by the enthu- 
siasm for London expressed in the follow- 
ing letter from an American teacher who 
has worked for two years in Australia and 
returned to the States in December, travel- 
ing around the world. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I sailed from Perth on the Orion (Orient Line) 
in September, 1951. It was a marvelous month’s 
voyage all the way to Tilbury, England. There 
were many fascinating stops: Colombo, Ceylon, 
where I visited the school for the deaf; then 
Aden; off the ship in Suez to see Cairo and Port 
Said by car and train; off again at Naples to see 
Stromboli, the Bay of Naples, Capri, Pompeii, 
Mt. Vesuvius; on to Sorrento by car; back to 
the ship to travel between Corsica and Sardinia 
to Marseilles, where we had a wonderful time 
eating French food and seeing many beautiful 
cathedrals and the National Art Gallery. A 
quick stop was made at Gibraltar, and then we 
went on to Tilbury. 
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The sun was out to. greet us, and the baggage 
was examined quickly. We were soon on the boat 
train to Waterloo Station, London. From the 
moment I arrived in London, I loved it. Quite 
honestly, I think it is the most wonderful city 
in the world. It is old and new, ancient and 
modern, sophisticated and simple—it is and has 
everything! Armed with a map, and wearing 
walking shoes, away I went. I walked all day 
every day, and went to theaters, ballets, and con- 
certs at night. Although I was in London twice 
during my stay in England I saw only a small 
part of that wonderful, amazing place. It seemed 
to me that the Londoners thoroughly enjoyed the 
awestruck way we looked at some building we 
had located, something we had wanted to see all 
our lives or had read about in history or literature. 
If we couldn’t find it, the Londoners helped, 
the bus men helped, everyone helped, and smiled 
so kindly when I said, “I’ve always wanted to 
see it.” To say I'd like to go back and stay 
longer is to put it mildly. I’m not buying a 
car this year, because I hope to go to England 
and the Continent in 1953. 

I had a very profitable month at Manchester 
University. I sat in a clinic daily with Mr. 
Kendal and Miss Gutteridge. Those two fine, 
young, hard-working people taught me many 
things about testing young children. I audited 
lectures throughout the Department and _ visited 
Clyne House. I met Miss Goldsack and talked 
with Miss Molly Sifton. I prize those two meet- 
ings greatly. I came away from Manchester 
realizing the great and wonderful work that has 
gone into the teaching of the deaf and aware 
that the struggle to teach speech is universal and 
is by no means solved to everyone’s satisfaction. 

The weather man was very kind to us and gave 
us good, non-Manchester weather. The fall color- 
ing in the English countryside is sublime. We 
went to Chester one Saturday, and I spent a week 
end at the Windermere Hotel and walked and 
rode on busses around the Lake Country. The 
Ewings took Miss Johnson and me into the coun- 
try for a day’s driving, amid sunshine and fall 
leaves and good old English churches, one with 
a registry started in 1262. 

I made a tour in Scotland—from Glasgow to 
Malliag by train; to Portree on the Isle of Skye 
by boat; to Kyle of Lochash; on the Inverness 
by train and around the other side of Edinburgh. 
It is magnificent, dark, rugged, rocky country. 
I understand Scott’s Lady of the Lake much bet- 
ter now. 

Back in England again, I stopped at York, 
Birmingham, and Stratford-on-Avon. I had come 
to Mecca. I saw plays at the Play House, and 
all the buildings connected with Shakespeare, and 
again I felt as I did in the Lake Country at 
Wordsworth’s home, “this is holy ground.” I did 
my Christmas shopping in London, but as No- 
vember 26 drew near I almost burst with excite- 
ment. I felt that I just could not wait for 7 
o’clock and the boat train. 

At last 7 o’clock did come, and I got on the 
train to hear Americans and see Americans. 
Soon we were on the splendid new pier at 
Southampton, then on the beautiful new ship 
America. It is what the ads call a luxury liner, 
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but I spent most of my time on it in a recumbent 
position, as we hit two bad storms. But Sunday 
morning came—it really did—and I got up at 
five and went on deck to see the outlines of the 
lights. Soon the skyline of the city was visible, 
and then the Statue of Liberty. Then, land! I 
had two very pleasant days in New York, saw 
the Rockettes at Radio City and one play, “The 
Moon is Blue.” I had really forgotten how much 
of everything there is in one place—so many peo- 
ple, so many cars, the stores so full of everything! 
There were even cars to buy, but I did not buy 
one. As I said, I am going back to Europe in 
1953. 

Roma HAyYwortH 

Muncie, Indiana 


Miss Hayworth has already invited me 
to go with her on that trip to Europe in 
1953, and at last writing had even engaged 
passage, so, who knows, perhaps if I hold 
the thought firmly, and hustle, I may get 
there. I am a strong believer in the princi- 
ple of holding to constructive thought 
processes, but I have learned by long ex- 
perience that thinking is not enough; it 
is necessary to do something about it, too. 
But some of my friends in Paris and Lon- 
don and Oslo and Copenhagen might help 
things along if they will start dusting off 
a park bench or two. 


It Is Nice To Be Missed 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I just received the February Votta Review, 
and after turning the pages backwards and for- 
wards, over and over, I find no Molly. Just 
where are you and why? I miss your letters so 
much, and wonder what the trouble is. Are you 
ill, or are you falling down on the job? 

You will see that I have moved. I had the 
chance to rent a room where I could cook a spot 
of tea, and gladly took it. My former place was 
very nice, but I was tired of paying for food I 
did not eat. Now I have an electric plate and an 
electric coffee pot, and I can cook a wee meal. 

I enjoyed your letter with your list of lip- 
reading boners. Once when I was apartment hunt- 
ing, a woman with a foreign accent was show- 
ing me an apartment, and asking questions— 
How many in the family-—etc. I said, “Only 
myself. T live alone.” Then she said, “Are you 
nuss?” She meant “nurse,” but to mv deafened 
ears it sounded like “Are you nuts?” I said 
indignantly. “No, I certainly am not nuts. I be- 
lieve it best to live alone when you have no 
relatives.” We had a laugh over mv mistake. 

I do hope you are not ill, and that we shall 
find Molly with us again next month. 

Preccy CARROLL 
New York City 


Thank you, Miss Carroll, for your inter- 
est. It is pleasant of you to miss this 
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department, and pleasanter still of you to 
say so. 

Just one more short letter, in re the New 
Year resolutions that appeared in this de- 
partment in January. 


Isn’t It the Truth! 


Dear Molly: 

I haven’t time to write you a letter, but | 
simply must send a great big AMEN—set in 
72-point type—to your New Year resolutions for 
correspondents. I have experienced everything 
you cite against those address-less and date-less 
letters. Even when you have an address for 
the writer somewhere about, what a blessing it 
is to have it at hand when you reply. And 
those writers who date their missives simply, 
“Tuesday!” 

The other day I got a letter that was returned 
marked “incomplete address.” I had tried in vain 
to figure out the correct one from my friend’s 
letter, and I sent my reply to the best guess I 
could make. I guessed wrong. Some years ago, 
John Finley replied to a letter whose signature 
he could not make out. He simply cut out the 
signature and address and pasted them on the 
envelope. A neat rebuke. 

Your Mailbox continues unusually interesting 
and alwavs provocative. I am quite busy—three 
articles about to burst into print, figures for my 
income tax to dig up, and the date for my de- 
parture for Florida approaching. 

EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 
New York 


I am writing this just after the Spring 
Equinox has passed. There are not many 
signs of spring in Southern California, al- 
though the calla lilies are taking on grace 
and beauty—but they bloom all winter any- 
how—and our ancient fig tree is putting 
out tiny leaves. The most significant sign of 
spring is that the poinsettias, still bravely 
blossoming, are being ruthlessly cut down 
by gardeners everywhere, and I meet cart 
loads of them being trundled through the 
streets. It is hard to he philosophical 
about this destruction of life in order that 
new life may come; but that is the way 
it is throughout nature. With which note- 
worthy observation, we will now conclude. 





Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


As an economy measure, the VOLTA 
REVIEW will not be published this year in 
July and August. 
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PROGRAM 


MR. NATHAN P. HARRIS, CHAIRMAN, 
MANN 


COMMITTEE, AND _ PRINCIPAL, HORACE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


HE Volta Speech Association for the 

Deaf is holding a “double-barreled” 
meeting this year, at which not only those 
who are already members will be welcome, 
but also everyone interested in speech foi 
the deaf, especially the parents of deat on 
hard of hearing children. The first section 
of the meeting, to be held in Northampton, 
was described in the VoLTA Review for April. 
The meeting there will adjourn at noon on 
Tuesday, June 17, to be resumed at 8 o'clock 
that evening in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the 


Hotel Kenmore, 490 
Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Boston. 


Opening Session: The 
delegates will be wel- 
comed by the Program 
Chairman, Mr. Nathan 
P. Harris, Principal of 
the Horace Mann 
School, and_ officially 
greeted by the Mayor of Boston, the Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Schools, the 
State Supervisor of Special Education, and 
the Diocesan Superintendent of Parochial 
Schools. 





PAUL 
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WHEN THE 
ASSOCIATION 


THE BOSTON Al 0, 


The Address of the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. C. D. O’Connor, will be the 
special feature of this session, at the close of 
which the visitors will be the guests of the 
Home and School Association of the Horace 
Mann School, at a reception in the Wedg- 


wood Room of the Hotel Kenmore. 


All Demonstrations and Morning Meetings 
will be held at the Horace Mann School, 
Roxbury, and some of the young demonstra- 
tors, pupils of that school, are smiling at you 
from these pages. Special buses, providing 
transportation at nominal cost, will leave the 
Kenmore for the Horace Mann School each 
morning at 8:20, and 
the Horace Mann 
School on the return 
trip each afternoon at 
12:45. 


Afternoon Sessions, 
Luncheons, and_ the 
Banquet will be at the 
Kenmore. A condensed 
outline of the pro- 
gram, which is_ being 
printed in its entirety 
through the courtesy of the American School 
for the Deaf at Hartford, follows. The VoLTa 
RrEvIEW regrets the necessity for omitting 
titles and other interesting data. These will 
be given on the final program. 





CAROL 


Wednesday Morning, June 18 


9:15-10 Demonstrations. (1) Speech: Sis- 
ter Margaret Louise, Boston School for the 
Deaf, Randolph. (2) Auditory Training: 
Helen T. Patten, Horace Mann School and 
Winthrop Foundation. 
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MEETS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


OF THE PROGRAM 


10-10:45 Demonstrations. (1) Coordinated 
Beginning Program: Margaret H. Gruver, 
Assistant Principal, and six teachers from 
the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. (2) 
Language: Sister Mary ‘Teresita, Boston 
School, Randolph. 


10:45-11-45 Panel Discussion: Nursery and 
Preschool. Moderator, June Miller, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Participants: Eleanor Vorce, 
Lexington School, New York; Dorothy 
O'Halloran, American School, Hartford; 


Marguerite Stoner, John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles; 
School 47, 


Anita Cavanagh, Junior High 
New York. 

11:45-12:45 Panel 
Discussion: Teacher 
Recruitment and 
Training. Moderator, 
Helen S. Lane, Central 
Institute, St. Louis. 
Participants: Louis di- 
Carlo, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Martha Buchman, 
Clarke School. 


12:45-2:30 Luncheon 
Meetings. (1) Lexing- 
ton School Teacher Training Alumni; (2) 
Gallaudet College Teacher Training Alumni. 





BRUCE 


Wednesday Afterncon 


2:30 General Meeting: Speech and Speech 
Perception. Moderator, Clarence V. Hudgins, 
Clarke School. Papers: Beginning Speech for 
Young Deaf Children, Marjorie E. Magner, 
Clarke School; Acoustical Gestures in the 
Speech of Children, Gordon E. Peterson, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories; A Test for Measur- 
ing Achievement in Speech Perception Among 
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Young Deaf Children, 
Marian Quick, West- 
ern Pennsylvania 
School; The Relation- 
ship Between the De- 
gree of Deafness and 
Response to Acoustic 
Training, Louise A. 
Hopkins, Clarke 
School; Progress Report 
on an Acoustic Train- 
ing Program, Clarence 
V. Hudgins. 





Thursday Morning, June 19 


$:15-10 Demonstrations. (1) Language: 
Elizabeth Gage, Beverly School; (2) Read- 


ing: Ann M. Mulholland, Horace Mann 
School. 


10-10:45 Demonstrations. (1) Speech: 
Marie P. Dunn, Ameri- 


can School; (2) Audti- 
tory Training: Edith 


N. Rosenstein, Horace 
Mann School. 


10:45-11:45 Panel 
Discussion: Parent Par- 
ticipation. Moderator, 
Marguerite Stoner, 
John Tracy Clinic. Par- 
ticipants: Mary Wales, 
John Tracy Clinic; 
Eleanor Vorce, Lexington School; Esther H. 
Ratcliffe, Rochester, N. Y. 

11:45-12:45 Panel Discussion: Reading for 
the Deaf. Moderator, Powrie V. Doctor, Gal- 
laudet College; Recorder, Livingston Patton, 
American School; Papers: Reading Compre- 
hension in the Preschooland Primary Classes, 
Josephine Bennett, 
Lexington School; 
Reading in the Middle 
Classes, Mary E. Num- 
bers, Clarke School; A 
Lesson Plan for Read- 
ing in the Advanced 
Classes, Powrie V. Doc- 
tor. 


12:45-2:30 Luncheon 

Meetings: (1) Clarke 

School Teacher Train- 

ing Alumni; (2) National Council of Day 

School Teachers of the Deaf; (3) National 

Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology. 
(See “Association,” page 226) 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


On My Deafness 


Do you see how the hawk hovers about? 
He is screaming I suppose ... 

But I hear him not, for I am deaf. 

Pity me? but why? do I not 

See the beauty of his flight, 

The dips and curves he makes? 

I pity you, for how can you 

Watch him, appreciate him 

With all this noise about you? 


Yes, I like to watch the orchestra. 

Have you watched the rhythm 

Of the bows... the ripple of the strings? 
I feel the thunder of the drums 

Keeping time with all the rest... 

The swiftly moving fingers of the cellist 
And pianist and the many other players, 
All keeping time .. . making 

Visual rhythm... do you see it? 


The music that is blithely played 

In homes and other places 

I do not miss, for I have other music. 
Have you ever read a poem 

And felt the music surge 

Through your body, sending chills 
All up and down your spine? 

When the music of the poem 

Is very strong, it flows through me 
Like an undulating string of a harp. 
Do you feel it too? 


Neither do I miss the spoken word, 

For what is said that was not said before? 
The thoughts of men today are hardly new, 
And I think the thoughts were better 

Long ago, when men were patient 

And were not in such a hurry 

To impress a lot of people. 

The books are there, one only needs 

To read them. One need not hear 

The gossip of the day, which often 

Does more harm than it does good. 

If sound can lead to evil, 
I do not want to hear. . 
Can you say the same? 


Donald O. Peterson 


- I am happy... 


Gifts for Volta Bureau Services are grate- 
fully acknowledged here. 

Agassiz School, Mrs. Harry Altschul, Carl A. 
Anderson. 

Mrs. Donald Barnes, Mrs. LeRoy M. Bean, 
Dr. Israel Beatman, Dr. Bernard Bender, Gertrude 
Bergen, Millicent Bertram, Frank J. Bosek, Leo 
F. Brennan, Mary Brockfield, Martha Buchman, 
James Bullowa. 

California Guild for Deaf & Hard of Hearing, 
Mrs. Toe P. Callan. Dr. Norton Canfield. Mrs. 
Everette C. Correa, Dr. & Mrs. Thomas J. Crowe, 
R. H. Crutchett. 

Dr. M. J. Dardas. Vireinia H. Davennort, 
James A. Davies, Mary K. Davis, Mrs. J. W. Day. 
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Lydia Deutsch, Emily del Vecchio, Margaret M. 
Dunn, Simon Durlacher, Gerald M. Dybdahl. 

East Orange Hearing Society, Charles Ellis, 
Grace D. Ely, Anna M. Engel, Melvin Evans. 

Mrs. Marguerite B. Farnham, Dr. & Mrs. W. C. 
Fetherston, Betsy A. Finn, David Firstenberg, Dr. 
Carlyle G. Flake, Louis C. Forni, Franklin School, 
A Friend. 

Mrs. Jerald Gale, Benjamin Glass, Mrs. R. K. 
Glosserman, Mrs. Leo Grein, G. W. Griffin, Lula 
West Grigsby, Mildred A. Groht, Flora N. 
Grosvenor. 

Inis B. Hall, E. Frances Hancock, Mrs. George 
I. Hardy, Mrs. Fritz Heider, Hilda E. Hendrick- 
son, Mary B. Hennessy, Ella M. Hill, Mr. & Mrs. 
Leo H. Hirsch, Mrs. Ralph Hogentogler, Minnie 
C. Holley, G. M. Holt, Mrs. M. W. Hope, Dwight 
J. Hotchkiss, Mildred Howden, Conrad A. Hum- 
melgard, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Hynes. 

Harold L. Johnson, Lillian J. Johnson. 

Mrs. C. H. Keho, Mrs. Glen Kerber, Mr. & 
Mrs. Thomas Kozak. 

Mrs. M. Landberg, Mrs. Dorothy M. Lang, 
Mrs. B. Lazar, Mrs. Doris Leff, Corinne E. G. 
Lehnert, A. J. Levin, Moe Levy, Nellie A. Line- 
han, Nellie H. Little, Edwin Loewy, Henrietta 
B. Logan. 

Nellie MacDonald, Dorothy A. Macneal, Mrs. 
Charles R. Macomber, Jr.. Mr. & Mrs. Macri, 
Mrs. W. G. C. Martin, Lois J. McDonnell, Lucy 
W. McCaughrin, Lillian McNulty, Winnifred 
Mileham, Mrs. August W. Miller, June Miller, 
Norman Mirsky, Ann Misun, Mrs. Allen Mitchell, 
Carlos Montes, M. A. Moore, Leslie S. Murashige. 

Clara E. Newlee, Mrs. Kathleen Nichols, Mrs. 
Harold Beecher Noyes. 

Frances F. Olson, Josephine L. Olson. 

Anne Pancake, Parents’ Association (Lexing- 
ton School), Sidney Paul, Mrs. Leon Perkins, 
Mrs. William Peterlin, Martha M. Peterson, 
Priscilla Pittenger. 

Mrs. Joseph B. Raycroft, Marie A. Riese, Joseph 
M. Ryan. 

Laura G. Sartori, E.D.S. Scholefield, Elizabeth 
Scott, Virginia M. Seegers in memory of Mr. 
Thomas R. Yarrington, Mrs. A. Segel, Inez Serum- 
gard, Helen B. Shattuck, Mr. & Mrs. Henry A. 
Slawecki. Wilton Slocum, Ruth H. Smead. Wilda 
4. Smith, F. L. Snow, Annie M. Steward, 
Marguerite Stoner. Hazel V. Strunpler. 

Mrs. C. J. Tela. Ethel R. Thomas, W. D. 
Thornton. Mr. & Mrs. Ely Trachtenberg. Mrs. 
John E. D. Trask, Hove Traver in honor of Mrs. 
Stovel, Mrs. Albert E. Trombly, Barbara Turtel- 
tavh. 

Mrs, Albert C. Udelson. 

Mrs, George W. Vann, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin von 
Bergen. 

Leah Wagler, W. H. Wagner, Gladys M. Wal- 
larf Philin T. Ward. Florence Warner, Hazel 
H. Weir, Fdith Wyckoff. 

Dr. K. H. Ziegenhorn. 
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Summer Courses in Hearing and Speech 
at colleges and universities for 1952 were listed 
in the April issue of the Votta Review. Ad- 
ditional information received by the Volta Bureau 
since that publication is presented now: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y., 
will offer a summer workshop program, consisting 
of a Seminar in Education of the Deaf (6 pts) 
conducted by Dr. C. D. O’Connor, a course in 
Language and General Methods (3 pts) con- 
ducted July 7-25 by Miss Mildred Groht, and 
a course in Speech and Auditory Training (3 pts) 
conducted July 28-August 15 by Miss Mary C. 
New. All of these lecturers are from the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf. 

The University of Wichita, 1800 N. Hillside, 
Wichita 14, Kansas, will offer work for speech 
therapists, and courses for teachers of hard of 
hearing children and for audiometer technicians if 
there is enough demand. 

The Clinic at East Carolina College in Green- 
ville, North Carolina, will have summer courses 
for speech therapists from June 2 to July 9. 

The Speech Department at the Texas State 
College for Women in Denton will conduct a 
Hearing Institute, directed by a specialist in 
audiology. During the three weeks from June 5 
to 21, the work will include lectures on hearing 
conservation and pathology, special projects in 
the testing of hearing, and lectures by visiting 
specialists. The next three weeks (June 23 to 
July 10) will be devoted to methods of speech- 
reading and auditory training. 


A Selected Reading List About Boston 


The Information and Research Department of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce offers this 
list for those who wish to read about the city in 
which they will attend the meeting of the Volta 
Speech Association, June 17-20. 

Boston Landmark. 

Mark Anthony De Wolfe Howe, with photo- 
graphs by Samuel Chamberlain and reproductions 
of old prints. New York, Hastings House, 1946. 

In his description of twelve famous landmarks 
of Boston, Howe, a well-known Boston literary 


figure, relates much of Boston’s history and 
personality. 


Invitation to Boston 

Agnes C. Lyons, photographs by Samuel 
Chamberlain, maps by Chadbourne V. Wilcox. 
New York, M. Barrows & Co., 1947. 258 p. illus. 

Written in a springhtly style, this guide book to 
Boston which concentrates on its historic back- 
ground holds the reader’s interest to the last 
page. 

Stote of Mind; a Boston Reader 

Robert Newton Linscott. New York, Rinehart, 
1948. 

An anthology about Boston, containing 82 selec- 
tions in chronological arrangement by authors 
ranging from Cotton Mather to John P. Mar- 
quand. “Its intent- is to bring together in one 
volume selections that would best give the special 
flavor of Boston life over three hundred years, 
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most engagingly reveal the atmosphere of the 
city, and most sharply illuminate the character of 
its inhabitants and the events which mark its 
history.” Introduction. 

About Boston 

David McCord. New York, Doubleday and 
Co., 1948. 192 p. 

Thirty brief vignettes which catch the various 
charms and characteristics of Boston and the 
Bostonian. 

Boston Book 

Esther Forbes, photographs by Arthur Griffin. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1947. 

Unusual photogarphs of historic, cultural and 
contemporary scenes of Boston with descriptions 
that acquaint the reader with Boston’s past. 
Fancy This 

Jack Frost. 
House, 1938. 

A visual presentation of Boston’s unique scenery, 
history and background. 

John Adams and the American Revolution 

Catherine Drinker Bowen. (Fiction) Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Cities of America—*Boston” 

George Sessions Perry. New York, Whittlesey 
House, 1947. Pages 173-183. (Originally pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post, September 
1, 1945, page 26). 

This portrayal of present day Boston person- 
alities is interspersed with many historical and 
social episodes. 

Paul Revere and the World He Lived In 

Esther Forbes. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 
(Fiction) 

And This is Boston! (and seashore and country 
too) 

Eleanor Early. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 

This is a vastly entertaining and informative 
series of sketches with historical incidents, of 
old Boston, Marblehead and Salem, Gloucester, 
Cambridge, Lexington and Concord, the Harvard 
and Sudbury regions, Plymouth and the South 
Shore, the Cape and Nantucket. 


(Drawings.) Boston, Waverly 


Boston and the Boston Legend 

Lucius M. Beebe. New York, Appleton, 1935. 

Not a history but a character sketch of the 
city developed through selected episodes written 
by a Bostonian. 

Proner Bostonians 

Cleveland Amory, New York, E. P. 
1947. Illus. 

\ study of Boston’s society and its first families 
from Colonial times to the present. The work is 
based on first family writings, legends and con- 
versations, enlivened with witty anecdotes. 


Dutton, 


A Summer Residential School for children 
with hearing and speech impairments will be 
conducted by the Hearing and Speech Center of 
Syracuse University, from June 29 to August 9, 
1952. In addition to work for hard of hearing 
and deaf children, training will be provided for 

(See “Miscellany,” page 224) 





Your pupils learn faster, easier w 
CyromovoX ...a dynamic audio-visual ait 
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Here's an important teaching aid combination that pays off both in teaching results 
and dollar savings in equipment—The Chromovox for Better Speech and its Exten 
sion Box Group Audio System. 


The Chromovox, itself, is rapidly gaining nate the tiring hours spent in cutting appro 
wide acceptance in schools and clinics for the priate pictures. A high quality compression 
deaf and hard of hearing. Illuminated moving audio system, dynamic microphone and 
tapes illustrating words capture the interest of matched headsets assure comfortable and & 


the students. Bright, flashing color signals aid fective synchronized ear training . . . And you 
in quickly correcting mistakes in breath, voiced, 


nasal sounds and syllable length. A colorful 
‘““choo-choo”’ light for improving ‘‘ch'’ sound " 
provides a sian tosh een ndllel repeti- A single control panel neers “push-buttey 
tion of mistakes. operation. For speech training, lip reading, 
TEACHER’S TIME-SAVER—You will find the language drills, acoustic training and red 
Chromovox a real time and labor saver. The creative teaching, you'll find the Chromovo |kxg 
carefully prepared picture-word tapes elimi- invaluable. 


can plug in your turntable and radio too. 
What's more, the Chromovox is easy to use. 


ROMOVOX and its group audio system 


) Other Audio-System Needed 
ides Hearing Participation for as Many as 15 Students 


Hhromovox offers the plus value in equip- IT IS SIMPLE TO SET UP—You merely hook up 
at means so much, especially to schools the extension boxes on the individual desks (as 
ig under a limited budget . . . the new illustrated above). Plug in the headsets, close 
bn Box Group Audio System. Providing the sliding doors on the Chromovox to cover 

fil reception for up to 15 students, it elimi- the tape and your group audio system is ready 

tthe need for any other audio system. Top- to go to work. Individual volume control on the 

ihengineering and the finest materials com- extension box enables each student to readily 
lo assure undistorted speech far in excess adjust the sound to his particular needs. 

\0 db, if necessary. 


} 


What does Chromovox cost? How can I! plan the 
Chromovox equipment MY group needs? Get 
ALL the answers — Mail Coupon Below! 


r 
SEE CHROMOVOX DEPT. V-5, CHROMOVOX DIVISION 
TITHE VOLTA CONVENTION Caledonia Electronics and Transformer Corp., 


Caledonia, N. Y. 
Boston 


June 17-20 
homine It — Try It Yourself 


Please send me additional information on the Chromovox. 


School 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


What Your Hearing Means to You, pub- 
lished by Baltimore Hearing Society, 322 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md., 
1951, 17 pages. 


This excellent pamphlet relating to hearing was 
written specifically for and has been made avail- 
able to all the teachers in the public schools of 
Baltimore city and county. Its production and 
release were made possible as the result of a 
special grant of the Community Chest to the Bal- 
timore Hearing Society. 

Its purpose is to arouse, in regular classroom 
teachers, an awareness of hearing and its impor- 
tant role in education, and thus aid in the pre- 
vention of deafness when the first evidence of 
trouble appears. 

Units have been planned and set forth in de- 
tail for use on elementary, intermediate, and 
Junior High School levels to improve listening 
habits. These units are Appreciation of Hearing, 
Awareness of Hearing, and The Story of Hearing, 
and they can be used to supplement social studies 
or the language arts. Each presents suggested ap- 
proaches, an outline of contents, and suggested 
culminating activities and experiments. Also in- 
cluded are references for children and teachers 
and visual aids. 

The Workshop in Better Hearing, under the 
leadership of Dr. Olive Whildin, prepared this 
fine bulletin. It is difficult to predict how many 
classroom teachers will voluntarily undertake to 
utilize it. However, because of the great detail 
in which each unit has been worked out, it would 
actually take little preparation and effort on the 
part of the teacher to present any of them. Need- 
less to say, the enlarged understanding of the 
scope of hearing would be exceedingly beneficial 
to those students with normal hearing, regardless 
of their age. 


A Guide for Organizing and Providing Spe- 
cial Education for Exceptional Children, 
Texas Education Agency, Bulletin 520, 
Austin, Texas, November, 1951. 73 pages. 


This bulletin is intended as an aid to class- 
room teachers to enable them to cope more ade- 
quately with “children with problems” enrolled in 
their classes. It gives information regarding avail- 
able facilities for all types of exceptional chil- 
dren in Texas. 

The section devoted to children with deficient 
hearing includes ways of detecting those children, 
suggestions to their teachers and parents, and 
standards for the education of the deaf, as well 
as for the training of their teachers. The latter, 
in general, conform to the standards set up by 
the Volta Speech Association. Among the recom- 
mendations listed for the local schools is the 
establishment of nomenclature for classes for deaf 
children to prevent confusion with public school 
grades, since the year-to-year progress of deaf 
children differs from that of the hearing child. 
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School Housing for Physically Handicapped 
Children, by Romaine P. Mackie, Bulletin 
1951, No. 17, Federal Security Agency, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govt, 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 26 
pages. 15 cents. 


This bulletin contains suggestions and sources 
of information that should be helpful to school 
systems planning new, or remodelling old, schools 
intended to house handicapped children. No 
fixed standard is set up for each branch of spe- 
cialized education, since the needs of the chil- 
dren and the resources of the community are 
necessary factors to be considered. However, guid- 
ing principles are presented for providing for 
crippled children, for those with impaired vision 
and hearing, for those with special health prob- 
lems, and for children in hospitals and conval- 
escent homes. 


Mapupula, by Florence M. Blaxall, The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
15 Tufton Street, London, SW 1, 1948. 
52 pages. 3 shillings, sixpence. 


Touching in its simplicity of manner, this is 
the story of the training of an African deaf-blind 
boy, as told by his missionary teacher. The title 
of the book, Mapupula, which means, “the one 
who touches,” became the nickname of this deaf- 
blind Zulu boy who so impressed Tad Chapman, 
the American doubly-handicapped boy, his 
mother, and his teacher, Miss Hall, on their visit 
to South Africa in 1938. (See Votta Review, 
July 1939.) 

In addition this brief but poignant book is a 
commentary on the work being done for all the 
physically handicapped native and colored people 
of South Africa. 


Talks with Parents and Teachers of Deaf 
Children, Part III, by Boyd E. Nelson, 47 
pages. 

This is the third of a series of pamphlets by 
the author dealing with problems and subjects of 
interest to those working with deaf children. 
(Among the topics discussed in this volume are: 
why teachers elect to teach the deaf, regimenta- 
tion in schools for the deaf, and whether to send 
a young child to a residential school for the deaf 
or to a school for hearing children. 


The Teacher of the Hard of Hearing Child, 
by June Miller, in The Kansas Teacher, 
315 West 1@th Street, Topeka, Kansas, 
November, 1951, page 16. 


This article describes the role the classroom 
teacher can and should play when she has in her 
class a child with defective hearing. A number 
of suggested ways of helping the child are listed 
by the author, who is the Educational Director, 
Department of Hearing and Speech, at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center. 
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THE snilbeass SUPER 67 
"Among the newest and finest of 
hearing aids, incorporating the latest 
in efficient, miniature electronic cir- 

F “tuits and the remarkable 9C receiver, 

Sagar by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and used exclusively by Audi- 
Vox. 


ls 
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audivox 


successor to 


Western Efectric 


hearing aid division. 


4 


The peerless craftsmanship that distinguished 
the Western Electric Hearing Aid Division is 
part of the proud heritage enjoyed by Audivox, 
Inc. the successor organization. The same team 
of experts — dealers and consultants — carries 
on the “good name”. 

Audivox hearing aids are made under 
patents developed by Western Electric and 
the famous Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


.. We aim to protect the proud heritage we enjoy! 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Western Electric 


HEARING AID DIVISION 


* 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 


for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


an + 
Tal 
tit 


Modern dormitories and equipme 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apna- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy 


stuttering, articulatory defects, 


voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman Dh D 
Director 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Bulletin on Special Education, Kent State 

University, Kent, Ohio. 

The contents of this bulletin list the curriculum 
requirements for the teacher of the slow-learning 
thild, the teacher of the deaf, the speech and 
hearing therapist, the guidance counselor, and 
the school psychologist. The courses required at 
Kent State University for the training of the 
teacher of the deaf compare well with the train- 
ing program requirements adopted by the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf (Vota Review, 
July 1951). However, since no explanation is 
given in the bulletin as to what constitutes “quar- 
ter hours,” there may be some difference in the 
minimum number of semester hours required. 
The prescribed curriculum leads to the Ohio 
Special Education Certificate for the teacher of 
the deaf and the Elementary Certificate for teach. 
ing normal children as well. 

The curriculum outlined for the speech and 
hearing therapist appears to be extensive, but 
again the equivalent of “quarter hours” is un- 
known. 


Annual Report of the British Association of 
the Hard of Hearing, April, 1951. 


The British Association of the Hard of Hearing 
has been making a study of discrepancies in fees 
for lipreading classes in different parts of the 
country. Another project of significance under- 
taken and noted in this annual report has been 
the tabulation of information concerning the dis- 
tribution and performance of the Government 
hearing aids. 


A Saga of the Ear-Handicapped, by Maude 
L. Randle, London, England. Paper, 16 


pages. 


This is an interesting story of the British 
League for the Hard of Hearing and Deafened 
from its founding in 1923 up to 1940, when an 
enemy plane dropped a bomb on the League 
headquarters, completely wiping out the ac- 
cumulated records and files. At the present time 
Miss Randle seems particularly interested in The 
Society for the Higher Education of the Deaf. 


The Other Child, by Richard S. Lewis with 
Alfred A. Strauss and Laura E. Lehtinen, 
Grune and Stratton, New York, 1951. 108 
pages. $2.50. 


A book for parents of the brain injured child 
and other laymen, this is an attempt to make 
them aware of the “other” child, to help them 
understand his “otherness,” and to make parents 
realize that they are not alone. The authors com- 
bine personal and specialized knowledge and ex- 
perience with the brain injured child. 


A Press Conference on the Exceptional 
Child, The Woods Schools, Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania, March, 1951. 30 pages. 


Proceedings of a special conference between 
members of the press and outstanding authorities 
on significant developments in the treatment of 
emotional and mental deviation in children. The 
conference was held in the spring of 1951 under 
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FOR SPEECH and AUDITORY TRAINING 


AT HOME OR IN THE SCHOOL 


MELODY MASTER —A Professional Tool of Proven Performance. 





The |DEAL P-1 COMPANION MODEL, shown above, is basically an exceptional 
quality microphone speech amplifier, specifically designed for the needs of the acousti- 
cally handicapped. The sound is so clear, so crisp, so NATURAL that it will amaze you 
—use it for hours without fatigue. A thoroughly efficient unit for individual or small 
group instruction. It is light, it is compact, it is inexpensive! — yet power enough for 
optimum hearing. Although power available exceeds 130 dbs, it is seldom that this 
amount is used to reveal hidden hearing not found by any other established means. 
Comfortable listening, then speeds auricular and academic training. 


Let them ENJOY TELEVISION! 


It captures the interest of child and adult, yet any kind of sound is NOT good enough! 
Makeshift connections to television or radio are unsatisfactory and dangerous. We sup- 
ply special instructions so that your local technician or hearing specialist can attach 
the P-! IDEAL Auditory Amplifier properly to television (or radio) receiver to enjoy 
sound at its best for comfortable listening. It is an interesting, quick way to speed the 
ability to lipread, acquire rhythmic oral expression, while developing the habit of 
hearing. 

If you want Auditory Training Equipment for home or school, for individual or any size 
group, that will help you do that all important job in the shortest possible time, with a 
minimum amount of trial and tribulation to student or teacher, then by all means look into 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, 
WRITE TODAY—Ask for folder, ““AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING” 


Quality that you can hear developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVE. CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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ARE YOU 
LOSING YOUR 
HEARING? 


Check These Danger Signs 
lt May Save You a 
World of Trouble and 
Unhappiness 


Do you now have trouble understanding 
folks whom you used to hear clearly? 

Do you hear better where it’s noisy 
than where it’s quiet? 

Does one ear hear better than the 
other? 

Is it hard to hear the difference between 
fifteen and fifty—then and ten—and life 
and knife or other sound-alike words? 

Do you keep hearing noises—buzzing, 
crackling, humming, roaring, etc.? 

Do you miss out in general conversa- 
tion because you must SEE people talking 
to know what they’re saying? 

Do you feel a growing suspicion that 
folks are ridiculing you behind your 
back? 

If you must say “yes” to any of the 
above, you may already have a serious 
hearing loss. That's how deafness often 
comes—creeps up so gradually you may 
be quite deaf before you realize what is 
causing all your discomfort and incon- 
venience. 

Why take chances? Get the facts. Write 
TODAY for informative FREE BOOK— 
"New Discoveries to Help the xf Hear.’ 
A 2c postcard will do—but Mai it today. 


, 


s. 
% 


MS 
“uma = =©QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personal Service 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Dept. 0000, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 





FREE BOOK . . MAIL COUPON 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. — Dept. 0000 | 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me—FREE of ail cost or obli- I 
gation—your latest book on the new elec- | 


tronic way to overcome deafness. i 
PED CEG eek Ssbdas cess be ckesecctoeecs | 
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the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of the 
Woods Schools, a private school for exceptional 
children in Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 


Accurate Measurement of Vertical Dimen- 
sion by Phonetics and the Speaking Cen- 
tric Space, by Meyer M. Silverman, D.D.S., 
Washington, D. C. Reprinted from the 
June and July 1951 issues of Dental 
Digest. 

Many people never get dentures that fit. Dr, 
Silverman’s purpose in his research has been to 
find a way to measure better and thus eliminate 
these failures. 

In a technical paper, Dr. Silverman has de- 
scribed his procedure for measurement, based on 
the position of the mandible and maxilla during 
speech and in the pronunciation of the various 
phonetic sounds. The author made an intensive 
study of the production of speech sounds, spend- 
ing many hours in the Volta Bureau Library, and 
has drawn extensively from the classic works of 
Caroline Yale, Sibley Haycock, and Harvey 
Fletcher. 


Infant Care, Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 8, 1951. Federal Security Agency Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
C. 20 cents. 


A new edition of this best seller, which since 
1914 has gone through eight previous editions, has 
just been released. There have been some re- 
visions in advice regarding the physical care of 
infants, based on new knowledge in the field. 
Much stress in this edition has been laid on the 
importance of the child’s relationship with his 
parents and family. Considerable space has been 
devoted to the oft-discussed question of thumb- 
sucking. 


Applied Semantics, by Joseph G. Brin, Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston, 1951. 189 
pages. $3.00. 


The material in this book is an attempt to give 
a realistic approach to more effective use of lan- 
guage in everyday living. Paramount is the need 
for language accuracy. To say what you mean 
and to understand what you read and hear are 
the points which are stressed. Applied semantics 
asks “that we meditate before we articulate, that 
we think before we act.” “Applied Semantics” is 
worth reading—and meditating upon! 


Youth Studies Alcohol, by Kenneth M. Hark- 
ness and Lyman M. Fort, Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co., Chicago, Illinois, 1941. 
122 pages. 55 cents. 

This book, written for use in the 7th through 
the 9th grades, is scientific in approach yet is in 
language which should be within the reading 
comprehension of deaf students in the upper 
grades. The text was brought to the Vora Re- 
VIEW’s attention by a friend who is deaf, and 
who would like to see the book used in all schools 
for the deaf. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Language Building in the Lower School 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 135 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
29 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 





Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith Coliege or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ papi set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, IV $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


REREAD eee EER 
AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 








Miscellany 
(From page 215) 


cases of articulatory difficulties, stuttering, 
cleft-palate speech. For application forms an 
full information, address Dr. Louis M. DiCarly 
Syracuse University Hearing and Speech Cente, 
817 University Avenue, Syracuse 10, N. Y 


A New Kind of Summer Program {y 
deafened children, ages 4 to 9, is being planned 
by Mrs. Pauline M. Jenson for the coming sum. 
mer. A half-day session, five days a week, in the 
shore area of central New Jersey, is offered, with 
individual tutoring in speech, lipreading, and 
acoustic training, based on the recommendation 
of each child’s most recent teacher. There wil] 
be many group rhythmic activities, and _ each 
child will be encouraged to express himself artis 
tically. 

Mrs. Jenson writes: “I believe the program | 
plan offers the best answer for parents who are 
hopeful that their deaf child’s communication 
skills will not deteriorate over the summer 
months.” 


Teaching Young Children who are Phys. 
eally Handicapped is the name of a special 
course for experienced teachers, to be given this 
summer (June 30 to August 8) at the Nursery 
Training School of Boston, 355 Marlborough 
Street, Boston 15. The course will use the re 
sources of Greater Boston to provide opportunities 
in the field of teaching crippled, blind and 
deafened children, and each student will be e- 
pected to concentrate her work in one area. Mr 
Eleanor C. Ronnei, Head of Educational Services 
for the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, will be among the special instructors, 


The New York School for the _ Deaf, 
White Plains, which has been withont a_ super 
intendent since the tragic death of Mr. Charles 
Bradford and his family last Sentember, has 
announced the election of Dr. Daniel T. Cloud 
to that position. Dr. Cloud, superintendent for 3 
vears of the Illinois School for the Deaf, has 
headed similar schools since 1921, and has held 
many positions of professional nrominence, He is 
now president of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. He will assume his new 
duties at the New York School on July 1. 


Vox. a New Magazine with the subtitle Voice 
of the Deaf, made its first anpearance in October, 
1951. Intended to be a quarterly publication. the 
excellent editorial and art makeun of the first 
two issues suegest that the staff is not lacking 
in professional iournalistic backeround. All mem 
bers of the staff are deaf or deafened. but each 
has had some educational experience in schools 
for narmally hearing students, some on a hig 
school level. others on college or university level 

The avowed purpose of the new publication is 
to sunnlv information on all phases of deafness, 
completely “free of outside influences.” 
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his Wearing the tiny new Zenith Hearing Aid has rapidly become 
7 as smart, as acceptable as wearing eye-glasses. Yet Zenith knows 
sh there are many who hesitate to purchase any hearing aid because 
of doubts and misgivings caused by conflicting claims. Now—in 
i ZENITH ROYAL one complete book — Zenith takes off the gloves—and answers 
nd — these questions—strips a// the mystery from hearing aid buying. 
$ 75 “What does the American Medical Association say about 
ed : hearing aids?’’ “Are ‘invisible’ aids really invisible?’ ‘“‘How 
. can I tell what maker tells the truth about his hearing aid?” 
eS “Why should I go to my doctor for advice about hearing?” 
of “How can I hear better for less money?” ‘““What is true, and 
8, what leads only to more unhappiness in hearing aid claims?” 
To the hard-of-hearing! You will find this the most valuable 
f, and revealing set of facts yet published. 
I: ™ Bone Conduction Devices available at moderate ertra cost 
6 Tiny, light-weight, in beautiful golden fin- 
s ish. Complete, ready to wear. See also the A WHOLE NEW LIFE AHEAD FOR 
a extra-powerful Zenith ‘‘Super-Royal.’’ THE HARD-OF-HEARING 
d Same fine features. Same low price. 
3 Hear Better or Pay Nothing. We be- 
§ ‘NITH lieve no hearing aid need sell for more 
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{ ment Zenith Radio Corporation 
; Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 551 : ! 
Fingertip Volume Control—affords instant vari- 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois - 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


Croydon—Bucks County—Pa. 






















































































AGE GROUPS 3-12 YEARS 
e 
6 WEEK SUMMER CAMP 
* 
ORAL INSTRUCTION DAILY 


HOME CARE with TRAINED 
COUNSELORS 


& 
REASONABLE FEES 


& 
write 


Mrs. S. Adelaide Talbot, Dir. 


1415 Greywall Lane, Overbrook Hills, Pa. 














REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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A College Conference on the education of 
exceptional children was held February 25-28 at 
Hunter College, New York, to consider ways of 
recruiting and training teachers to overcome the 
present teacher shortage in the field. 

Authorities estimate that the children who are 
now receiving special school programs—children 
handicapped physically, mentally. emotionally, or 
socially, or children intellectually gifted—con. 
stitute less than one-fourth of the number who 
need them, and that more than 100,000 teachers 
with special training would be needed to pro. 
vide adequate services. The selection of suitable 
young people to take the special training was 
scheduled for emphasized attention. 


In Memory of Mr. George B. Lloyd, 
former Superintendent of the Washington State 
School for the Deaf, a public address system was 
presented on December 23, 1951, to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Vancouver, Washington. 
Mr. Lloyd was a member of that church from 
April, 1913, until his death on Sept. 30, 1948. 


ASSOCIATION 


(From page 213) 


Thursday Afternoon 


2:30 General Meeting: Education 
of the Deaf Today — an Assessment 
and a Look into the Future. Modera- 
tor, S. Richard Silverman, Central Institute. 
Participants: Philip E. Meltzer, Winthrop 


Foundation; William G. Hardy, Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutes; Edna S. Le- 
vine, Lexington School; Agnes Jensen, 


School; Alan Y. 
N. J. Leigh, 


(Wis.) Day 
Mystic Oral School; 
=F 

Thursday Evening 
7:00 Banquet: Crystal Ballroom, Hotel 
Kenmore. Guest Speaker, Harold C. Case, 
President of Boston University. Motion 
Picture: That the Deaf May Speak, pro- 
duced at the Lexington School through a 
estate of Lester N. Hof- 


Kenosha 
Crouter, 
Kings Point, 


grant from the 
heimer. 
Friday Morning, June 20 

9:15-10 Demonstration: (1) The 
Use of Movie Films in a Class of the Deaf; 
(2) Geography, Eileen E. Connolly, Hor- 
ace Mann School. 

10-10:45 Demonstration: Teaching 
the Deaf-Blind, Maurine Gittzus, Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, Watertown, Mass., 
and deaf-blind pupils. 

10:45-12:15 Panel Discussion and 
Demonstrations: Language for the Deaf. 
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HEARING HELP for 
VERY YOUNG 
CHILDREN! 


Nine weeks ago, three-year-old Patty 
Wyant of Des Moines (shown above) 
could neither hear nor speak. Her parents 
had been told she never would. Today 
she both hears and speaks... eighteen 
words, as this is written, and she adds 
new words to her vocabulary each week! 


Every otologist has seen the anguished 
anxiety of the mother of a hard of hearing 
child. Here, for the first time, is a practical 
solution to the heart-breaking problem 
which faces these parents: the new Maico 
“Train-Ear”’ auditory training unit. 







Parents can use the portable “Train-Ear” 
at home. Through its microphone the 
child hears speech. The 3-speed turntable 
brings him sound effects and other special 
recordings. The built-in radio expands 
his hearing environment. .‘*Train-Ear’s” 
powerful 130-db. output can be adjusted 
to the individual requirement of each ear. 


No longer need the training of the hard of 
hearing child of PRE-SCHOOL age be 
delayed. You can confidently tell the 
parents of such children about this new 
Maico instrument that is producing 
amazing results throughout the country. 
MalIco will send you illustrated brochures 
on the “Train-Ear.’’ Write today for as 
many as you need, or simply mail the 
coupon below. There is no charge. 


ats 
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THE MAICO CO., INC. 
J-98 Maico Bldg. e 
Some of my patients may be interested in Maico’s 
**Train-Ear.”” Kindly send me 
brochures. 


Mpls. 1, Minn. 
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100% Reenrollment for 1952 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


For Boys and Girls 
Ages 4-14 
Complete facilities for fun and educa. 


tion for the summer season July 1- 


August 26. 
The parents of our campers were so 
pleased with the work done at Camp 
Laughton that we are proud to an- 
nounce 100% reenroliment for 1952. 
Write now for information to: 
MR. AND MRS. MILTON 
NADOOLMAN 
2264 Creston Ave., New York 53, N. Y. 
Phone FO. 7-9418 











P. O. Box 2044 





—_Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal] 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. elena pee ee 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and Il, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 





Seattle 11, Wash. 
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Moderator, Mildred A. Groht, Lexington 
School. Participants: Margaret Wood and 
Beatrice Ostern, teachers, and pupils from 
the Lexington School. 

12:15: Business Meeting of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf. 

1:00 Adjournment. 


General Information 


Registration: A registration badge, ob- 
tained either in Northampton or in Boston, 
will admit the wearer to all meetings. In 
Boston, a registration table at the Hotel 
Kenmore will be open as follows: 

Tuesday, 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Wednesday, 1 P.M. to 8 P.M. 
Thursday, 1 P.M. to 6 P.M. 

Registration Fees: For Association 
members, $2.00; for non-members, $4.00, 
For non-members who wish to join, $5.00. 
This includes membership for one year, 
with monthly issues of the VoLTA REVIEW 
(except July and August), and the Pro- 
ceedings of the Summer Meeting. 

Business Meeting: The principal busi- 
ness to come before the Annual Meeting of 
the Association, Friday. June 20, at 12:15, 
will be the election of five Directors to 
succeed those whose terms expire in 1952, 
namely. Margaret Bodycomb, M. L. Breit- 
stein, M.D.. Sam B. Craig, Frank H. Reiter, 
and Elizabeth V. Scott. According to the 
Constitution of the Association, all nomi- 
nations must be submitted in writing, and 
must be in the hands of the President and 
the Secretary not less than 30 days before 
the date of the Annual Meeting. Onl 
active members (those whose dues are 
paid for the current year) and life mem- 
bers may vote in the election or may be 
elected as Directors. 


Marjorie 
(From page 208) 
dicated, and let Mrs. Lyndelle take off the 
hearing aid, which. Marjorie kept on her 
lap. She sat quietly while Mrs. Lyndelle 
adjusted the earphone of the audiometer. 
At this point I waved goodbye and left. 
Mrs. Lyndelle said later that she found a 
novel way of telling at what frequency 
Marjorie heard. Every time she heard a 
tone she pointed to the hearing aid in her 
lap incredulously because she thought the 
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Now...for the first time 


AMAZING NEW METHODS 
OF FITTING HEARING AIDS 


New scientific accuracy 





no guesswork— 
you get photographic proof 


Now, you may be sure, when you get a Paravox Hearing Aid, that you are 
receiving full value— and a proper compensation for your particular hearing 
needs. By Paravox Photoscription Service, the sounds from your instrument 
are recorded photographically. You actually see, in this picture, how the 
right degree of sound at every part of the scale has been controlled to 
help you hear better. 


Insist on this new 






Yes, your Paravox can be 
photographically proved, and you get a 
copy of the photograph. Your 
hearing is precious — why take chances 
with anything less modern than a 
Photoscription-fitted Paravox Hearing Aid? 


FREE BOOKLET tells all... 


Write for new Free Booklet telling the whole story of this exclusive new 


service, how it controls your aid’s performance photographically, over the years. 
There are various applications of Paravox Photoscription Service, one of which 


may be best suited to your needs. See your Paravox Dealer or write today, without obligation. 





PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 East Fourth Street 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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HALF-DAY SUMMER PROGRAM 


For a Limited Number of 
Boys and Girls 
Ages 4-9 


CENTRAL NEW JERSEY SHORE 


Individual Speech and Lipreading 
Experiences in Creative Expression 
Group Rhythmic Activities 


Trained Personnel 


Write 
MRS. PAULINE JENSON 
R. D. 1, Trenton, N. J. 








THE NEW 


Speechmaster 


A new visual aid 
in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf 
The child sees the 
positions of the 
tongue, operates 
the device and 
imitates the move- 
ments. 

Further informa- 
tion will be gladly 
furnished upon 

request. 


THE SPEECHMASTER COMPANY 
69 North 9th Street, Newark 7, New Jersey 














AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


The first book written specifically for those 
who have always had a little hearing 
but have never learned to use it. 


Postpaid $3.12 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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sound should be coming from there. At 
the end of the examination it was pretty 
well established that Marjorie was very 
severely hard of hearing, that is, “educa. 
tionally deaf.” 

Now to the point of the story. Marjorie 
came back to class just at lunch time. No 
one will ever really know what had hap. 
pened. Whether she was an hour more 
mature, or whether being able to go toa 
strange room to a strange person, to have 
a strange examination, opened the flood- 
gate, no one will know. We can only bear 
witness that at that particular lunch hour 
in her life, Marjorie opened up. Her eyes 
sparkled; gleefully she named every item 
of food on her plate. She looked down at 
her hearing aid. “Bricker,” she yelped, 
“No beans!” The other children at the 
table sat first in enforced silence, then in 
awe, and then in sheer delighted silence. 
We sent for the principal, the matron, and 
the cook so that they could peek in and 
hear. This was indeed a day! 

Since then Marjorie’s speech has come 
right along. She uses the names of many 
familiar things; she also uses short sen- 
tences such as, “Open the door,” “Sit up, 
Dollie,” “Pick it up,” “Come on, Bricker!” 
She will have to have help for a long time, 
but if she has it, she will never be alone 
again. 


PARENTS 
(From page 207) 
I Have Seen Results 
(Betty is 14 and is profoundly deaf.) 


I have noticed that many of the unsettled 
questions keep popping up, and they always 
will, I guess. My mind is so made up on 
the question of oralism versus anything else 
that I am afraid it is almost a closed sub- 
ject as far as I am concerned, even tho 
I know it isn’t good to close one’s mind to 
anything. To me it is nothing short of a 
miracle that a deaf child can be taught to 
speak, but I’ve seen a whole school of chil- 
dren learn, and in almost every case, get 
along well with speech only. So, I am all 
for oralism unless there is some specific 
reason why a child should be taught other- 
wise. 

I have also seen what teaching with good 
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High School for the Deaf 
Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 


Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 





The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
7 jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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EQUIPPED 
FOR 

BETTER 
TELEPHONE 
RECEPTION 


The telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. You can arrange for a trial of 
this equipment at the near- 
est Business Office of your 
Bell Telephone Company. 











WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 








Price per copy $1.75 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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hearing aid equipment can do and I wish 
every school could be equipped with good 
group aids. We never expected that Betty 
could use an individual aid because her 
hearing loss is so very great, but she has 
one now and it is a wonderful help in lip. 
reading and in hearing music. In fact ]7 
don’t believe she could ever have taken” 
music lessons if she had not had an aid. 7 

She continued her lessons in music all 
summer and made good progress. After she” 
returned to school, we arranged for her toy 
have one lesson and several practice periods” 
a week. At Christmas we felt she was make” 
ing good progress in music and was gaine” 
ing a lot of pleasure from it. So of course” 
I am bound to praise the hearing aid train 
ing she has had all through her years at 
her particular school. 


Mrs. K. W. P. 
It Is a Question of Attitude 


(Johnita, who is 21 and congenitally 
severely deaf, was educated almost exclu- 
sively among hearing children and is now 
attending art school.) 


Mrs. A., I think speech has its ups and 
downs even at home. Of course. eternal 
vigilance helps but there are times when 
things slip and perfectly learned consonants 
blur; short e’s and i’s get drawled into 
something quite unintelligible. In a home 
among normally hearing people. we do 
have one advantage. We are tuned to nor- 
mal speech. We have, accordingly, higher 
standards than even the good oral schools. 
Also (and don’t underestimate this), we 
are not hampered by preconceived limita- 
tions. When we aim at “normal speech” 
we mean the normal speech of hearing per- 
sons. Personally, I believe in a good high 
aim and I believe in hearing aids too. Even 
if only accent and rhythm come through, 
you'd be surprised at what it does for in- 
telligibility. When a child has any vocabu- 
lary at all, speech work should be done in 
phrases, phrases slurred into one word, just 


as a hearing person slurs them, like “across 
th’ street” or “around th’ corner.” Johnita 


may have more hearing than Rad, but the 
fact remains that I was always told that 
she’d get nothing from a hearing aid. It is 
likewise a fact that an aid is one of the 
best speech correcting devices. We also dis- 
covered that. with us, Johnita’s listening 
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ability improved enough to show up on an 
audiogram. 

It seems to me the main issue between 
oralism and manual education is the atti- 
tude which they reveal. If you look upon 
your child as Deaf and Different with capi- 
tal D’s, then, logically, a manual education 
is indicated. If. as the mothers in this 
group do, you look upon your child as a 
normal person with a_ serious physical 
handicap which you must work to over: 
come, oral education is the only possible 


answer. Mrs. R. W. 


Notes 
(From page 204) 

makes it possible to use the instrument in 
the usual way, and this fact may sometimes 
be a convenience because dressing, with 
the extension cord, takes longer. Naturally, 
too, one must be prepared to find greater 
upkeep cost than with a less powerful de- 
vice; this one takes twice the usual number 
of batteries. 

This writer has never been very sympa- 
thetic toward efforts to conceal the use of 
a hearing aid. A little receiver in the ear 
is no more disgraceful than a pair of 
glasses, and far less unbecoming. Where 
comfort is concerned, however, the question 
of concealment may carry great appeal. 
Hearing aid cords and evening dresses or 
bathing suits are likely to be entirely in- 
compatible. It is interesting, therefore, to 
know about a company that is devoting 
special attention to the manufacture of 
gadgets to conquer these difficulties. It is 
the Hal-Hen Company, and many hearing 
aid dealers are distributing its products. 
Among them are two bits of costume 
jewelry—a necklace and a choker of simu- 
lated pearls, each effectively disguising a 
hearing aid cord—and a “5-way hearing 
aid scarf,” which permits the user to wear 
her instrument in various inconspicuous 
ways, even on her head. For evening, there 
is a becoming flowered snood which serves 
the same purpose. 

Just as this article is about to go to press 
there comes word of something else that 
will make news if it proves practicable—a 
receiver that may be worn entirely inside 
the ear canal. That, however, will have to 
wait for another time. 
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